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Are Your Jewels 
Genuine ? 


ARE the gems that you prize the real thing or 
only imitationsP HEREWARD CARRING- 


TON, Ph.D., tells interesting things about modern 
day jewel tests. 


Leslie’s for August 27th 


But this is only one of many interesting features in 
this issue of Leslie’s. Here are some of the others: 
BOLSHEVISM REAPS THE WHIRLWIND—By Charles 

Ferguson. 
FLOODS BE DAMMED—By Arthur Ruhl. 


GUNNING FOR DRUG SMUGGLERS—By Charles 
Phelps Cushing. 


THE LIGHTS OF ENCANTADA, a fascinating short story 
by H. M. Hamilton. 


INSIDE GLIMPSES OF THE FOLLIES—By Robert E. 


Benchley. 


MORE FUN— by Arthur H. Folwell, with Nature Studies 
by W. E. Hill. 


AUTOMOBILE WISDOM—By H. W. Slauson. 


Other illustrated features you will want to read; plenty of 
striking pictures and clever drawings and a corking color 


cover. 


Get LESLIE’S This Week and Every 


Week from your newsdealer. 
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Dravn by Water DeMARis. 


“My GOOD FELLOW, YOU MAY FETCH MY PORTMANTEAU FROM THE OFFICE, AND FILL MY CAR WITH PETROL; AND I SAY, IS THERE A DECENT 
CINEMA IN THIS BALLY PARISH ?” 
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Ethel—Look HERE, MABEL, YOU WENT AND TOLD ISABEL THAT SECRET YOU PROMISED ?-E YOU WOULDN'T MENTION. 
Mabel—1 DIDN'T TELL IT TO HER, I! JUST ASKED HER IF SHE KNEW IT. 
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Drawing by JoHN Hetp, Jr. 


Epic Poem by GrorGeE MITCHELL. 


Ballade 


By LESTER MARKEL 


DO you dream of funny things 
at night— 

Of purple dragons comin’ through 

the rye? 

Of scarlet fairies sailing on a kite 
Across a dappled, heliotrophic sky? 
Of Pilsner beer or hops or pumpkin 

pie? 

Of Yap or Vladivostok or of Nome? 
Of vitamines or raging bacilli? 
Have you a little complex in your 

dome? 





KN 


Guarding Her Talent 
Ethel—Has that handsome life- 
guard taught you how to swim yet? 
Clara—Yes; but he doesn’t know 
it! 


A Very Hector. 

Stout Citizen—How on earth did 
Doolittle ever get such a reputation 
tor courage? 

Slim ditto—Oh, he makes a point 
of telling all his friends that their 
first baby is a very ordinary looking 
specimen! 
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THE NATURE-LOVER 
| She doted on her sportive fish 


Whose each and ev'ry golden 
wish 

Is granted (drat the silly fools!) 

If she must pawn the family 
jools. 


Freudienne 


How often do the clouds enshroud 
the light! 
The hopes that 
soon and die; 
Suppressed desires scratch and claw 
and bite; 


Whene’er you slumker dees a silver 
sprite, 
Encased in moonshine 
from fields on high, 
Come wafting to your couch and halt 
her flight 


gleaned blossom, wither 


To drop a kiss and, smiling, flut- They yelp like yapping curs that 
ter by? terrify. 
Is there a damose! for whom you Have you a psychic mote within 


your eye, 
A skeleton that stalks about your 
home? 


sigh, 
Another Venus risen from the foam? 
Is there within your breast a 


stifled cry? 
Have you a little complex in your 


A Hidden Fear that smites you, hip 
and thigh? 


dome? Have you a little complex in your 
dome? 
L’Envoi 
Friend, you may contradict, dispute, 
deny, 


Pooh-pooh from early morn until 
the gloam; 
For ev’ry dream there is a What and 
Why. 
Have you a little complex in your 
dome? 





Spoofabia 
Platonic love is when a man thinks 
he is a hero, and looks like a fool, 


while the woman goes about with 
that conceited air of having got some- 
thing for nothing. 


i Coup Sur 
To attempt a short cut to Wealth 
is to arrive at Notoriety; to attempt 
a short cut to Fame is to arrive at 
Notoriety; to attempt a short cut to 
Love is to arrive at Notoriety, so why 
not go after the thing itself? 
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Employer—ARE YOU IN THE HABIT OF SAY- 
ING “YES, SIR” TO YOUR BOSS? 

Office. boy—No, str. 
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A BOOKKEEPER’S MENTAL OUTLOOK. 


Cherchez L’ Homme 


By BURNE CARRINGTON 


|* I could find a single man who'd 
care 
Less for my lips than 
words they’ve said; 
A single man in all the world who’d 
dare 
To praise my wicked eyes for what 
they’ve read; 
One person who paid hom- 
age to my hands 
For deeds accomplished, 
rather than their shape; 
In short, a _ super-being 
who’d understand 
He’s not among the trees 
and still an ape; 
If in the worla one man has 
had the grace 
To say that only mental 
things elate him 
I must admit I’ve never seen 
his face. 
But if I did, ye gods! 
how I would hate him! 


for the 


An Epigram 
An epigram I will divide 
With you, if you will share it— 
Most people in this world decide 
They’d better sin and bear it! 


In Stage Attire 
Dramatists generally have their 
tragic scenes with their characters 
in evening clothes, while night 
clothes are suitable for comedy. 
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Mr. Mororist—You CARRY SPARE TIRES AND TUBES. 
MECHANIC? 






I Remember— 
By WILLIAM SANFORD 


REMEMBER one evening some 

years ago I had only fifteen cents 
and I wanted to be a prince for a 
night. 

I went into a hotel “annex” and 
there bought a great, foamy glassfull 
for five cents, and helped myself to 
a fine lunch. 

Then I hailed a jitney and rode 
about the city for the sum of another 
nickel. With my last nickel I saw 
a fine moving picture show. 

Alas! 

That was some years ago! 

To-night I paid a dollar seventy- 
five for the lunch, two dollars for the 
ride about the city and seventy-five 
cents, plus war tax for the movie 
show. 

And I can’t get the great, foamy 
glassfull at any price! 


All for Him 


By F. SCHAUB 


W Hat a heartbreaking sight! 
The spotless white room, the 
array of bottles on the shelves, the 
white-garbed doctor, a serious, pre- 
occupied look on his face, and the 
odor of steaming chemicals in the air. 
In the midst of all this, a young, frail 
girl, reclining in a chair, her head 
bound in tight steel. How she loved 
Gerald! She was happy to suffer all 
this pain, for just his smile as re- 
ward. Her face was white and 
drawn, but a look of expectation was 
in her eyes. The doctor looked at 
her with concern, then spoke a few 
words to his attendant, who hastened 
to the patient’s aid. Piece by piece, 
the cruel, torturing steel was re- 
moved from the girl’s head until she 
was free. With a sigh of relief, she 
turned to the mirror. “Some wave! 
isn’t it, doctor?” “Yes, mademoiselle, 
T guarantee my permanent waves to 
last six months. Forty dollars, 
please.” 





WHY NOT EXTRA PARTS AND A 
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COMES UP AGAIN IN THE CoURSEOFA WEEK. | 
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On the Desert 
“O dear! It’s so hard to keep track 
of my dates,” said the sheik’s daugh- 
ter as the caravan stopped for lunch. 


What Did She Mean? 
He—Are you going to say “obey” 
in the marriage service? 
She—Oh, I won’t mind! 


EVERYDAY CAN’T BE OFF DAY. 


Fourth Estate Weather 

“If there is no radical change in 
women’s apparel, the weather next 
winter will be the worst in years. 

“What have the fashions got to 
do with it?” 

“Well, the newspapers will be 
forced to speak of skirt-high snow- 
drifts.” 


Unexpected 
“Did you catch any fish, Jack?” 
“Not as many as I expected | 
would; but I didn’t expect I would.” 


Right-o! 
Drinking cold water at one’s meals 
is dreadfully like kissing one’s best 
girl through the telephone. 





The Perfect Still 


(A Detective Story.) 
By WILLIAM HusE, JR. 


ECIL, the government agent, 
$ stopped at a busy corner in the 

heart of the great city and 
leaned dejectedly against a lamp- 
post. He thought of the dismal past. 
Things had gone badly with him of 
late. He hadn’t landed a malefactor 
for goodness knows how long. The 
Powers That Be were questioning 
him impatiently. 

But it was not his fault. Place 
after place, place after place, he 
visited, courteously asking: “Is there 
any bootlegging done here?” And 
always the answer was “No.” 

Once he happened down a dark 
alley and saw a man drinking from 
what he thought was a pocket-flask. 
“What’s that you have there?” he 
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Drawn by P. L. Crossy. 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


demanded, sternly. “Tonic. I got a 
run-down system,” replied the man 
with the small bottle. “Oh, I beg 
your pardon,” murmured Cecil ab- 
jectly. “I thought it might be some 
alcoholic beverage.” 

By this you can see he was a trust- 
ing soul as well as government agent. 
And now as he leaned wearily against 
the lamp-post, he was roused from 
his reverie by two sinister-looking 
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“Is THERE A NICE CHURCH WHERE YOU GO FOR THE SUMMER?” 


“WELL, THE PREACHING IS POOR AND THE MUSIC’S AWFUL, BUT THE STYLES ARE STUNNING!” 
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men who paused near him to light 
cigarettes. “I teil you,” said one of 
them, “it’s as nearly a perfect still 
as I ever hope to see... .” Cecil’s 
professional instinct triumphed over 
his aversion to eavesdropping. He 
moved closer and listened eagerly. 

“The finest thing about it,” con- 
tinued the stranger, “is its simplicity. 
The man gets the most amazing re- 
sults with the fewest possible ele- 
ments.” The two moved off down 
the street; and Cecil followed, dis- 
guising himself with the innocent 
expression of a buyer from Iowa, or 
a native of gentle old Flatbush. 

At the thirty-ninth block he began 
to weaken. At the fifty-ninth block, 
realizing that he had very nearly 
reached the limit of his endurance, 
he resolved upon bold stratagem. 

With a desperate spurt he over- 
took the two men. “Pardon me, 
gentlemen,” he said, bowing with 
inimitable grace, “but a few blocks 
away, I inadvertently overheard you 
mention a perfect still. Being inter- 
ested in such matters,” he laughed 
a bit knowingly, “I thought you 
might be willing to tell me where 
a 

“With pleasure,” responded the 
man who had spoken with such en- 
thusiasm, scribbling an address on a 
card and handing it to Cecil. “You'll 
not be disappointed, I’m sure. It’s 
great stuff.” 

Cecil thanked him gratefully, tot- 
tered over to the curb, and seated 
himself. He clutched the precious 
address tightly in his hand. It 
meant success. Undoubtedly he 
would soon be put in charge of an 
entire district. And it had all come 
so easily. 

What luck! When he had recov- 
ered his strength, he proceeded to 
the address. It was a narrow little 
building on a side street, with “Bac- 
cardi Galleries” over the door. Now 
Cecil knew that Baccardi is a kind 
of gin; and with his keen intuition 
he perceived at once that the name 
was only a thin disguise for the 
nefarious business carried on inside. 

He entered boldly and accosted an 
anemic-looking young woman with 
bobbed hair and huge black-rimmed 
goggles, who was the only occupant 
of the small office. 

“I have come,” he announced, “to 
see the perfect still.” 

“The perfect still?” 
at him suspiciously. 

“Yes,” he continued severely; “do 
not try to conceal anything from me. 
I know it’s here. I represent the 
Government, young lady.” 

“Oh,” she said guardedly, “I sup- 
pose you mean that thing of Mar- 
tini’s. Twenty-five cents, please.” 


She looked 
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Drawn by JOHN CONACHER. 


Passenger (ashore at port of call to 
Sailor—FLOOD-TIDE, MUM. 

“AND WHEN IS THAT?” 

“Four BELLS, MUM, SHARP.” 


He paid her, entering the amount 
carefully in his expense account. 


She opened a door for him. “It’s 
at the rear of the room.” 
He entered eagerly. The first 


thing that caught his eye was a big 
placard reading: “First Annual Ex- 
hibit of the Unmentionables.” He 
stared about him in bewilderment. 
The walls were covered with strange 
framed daubs of color. In a daze, 
he approached the far wall. There 
in the center, the strangest and 
wildest daub of all—was the perfect 
still. 

It was labeled: “Nasturtium and 
Its Young. Study from Still Life, 
by Martini.” 


Who Can Understand Women? 


A MAN went out to fight a great 

battle. His wife threw her 
arms about his neck. “Win! win!” 
she cried, “win for my sake, and I 
will love you ten thousand times more 
than now!” 

The man returned battered and 
vanquished by the foe. “TI lost!” he 


see the sights) 


said to his wife. “Can you ever care 
for me again?” 

She met him with a great cry of 
happiness and threw her arms about 
his neck, sobbing. “Oh, my dear, my 
dear!” she cried. “I love you ten 
thousand times more than if you had 


won!” 


On the Fence 
By RUTH BASSETT EDDY 


~ MIGHT be contented without you, 
But I like your touch and your 
kiss 
And this— 
This way that you have about you. 


You aren’t all essential to pleasure, 
But the time runs away when 
you’re near. 
I fear 
There is something about you to 
treasure. 


Since you love me I feel so secure, 
But to marry I don’t think I will: 
Yet still— 
You might ask again to make sure! 
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OH! MR. SAILOR, CAN YOU TELL ME JUST WHEN THE BOAT LEAVES? 


Counting the Cost 
By KATHERINE NEGLEY 


Witt and Orrin were chums 
in college end met again after 
many, many years. 

“It is good to see you, old man,” 
said Orrin, “and to know you are a 
king of finance, a man known the 
civilized world over for your keen 
insight, your wise direction of affairs 
and the lofty idealism of your views.” 

“There are many greater than 
I,” depreciated William modestly. 
“Now, you, for instance. I am glad 
to learn of your wonderful success 
in the world of letters and the light 
you have thrown on the intricacies 
of the feminine character.” 

“I certainly deserve my success,” 
returned Orrin. 

William looked at him aghast. 
Such vanity, pride, pretension, arro- 
gance, ostentation, conceit and ego- 
tism was very unexpected. 

“Considering what it cost me to 
learn the little I know about feminine 
nature,” he added, disconsolately. 
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rwn from life by Leo MIELZINER 


\MONG THOosE PLEASANT’ 


MATTERS WORSE FOR HIM, MR. LODGE, WITH SO POOR 
WAS GRADUATED FROM THE Harvarp Law 


lO MAKI 


SENATOR HENRY CaBot LODGE 


A START, HEADED OFF IN THE WRONG DIRECTION. 
SCHOOL 


SO, YOU SEE, THE POOR DEAR NEVFR 
opposite page) 


HE ENTERED HARVARD AND 


HAD A CHANCE.” 
(See article on 
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AFTER THE HOST DID NOT MEET THEM, IT OCCURRED TO “TH’ WIFE” TO INQUIRE IF HER LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE HAD BEEN MAILED. 


A Lodge Meeting 


By GEORGE MITCHELL 


saw the United States of 

America, and though he has 
never admitted it, he must have then 
realized he had a pretty large-sized 
job on his hands. 

Henry was born in Boston, and a 
great many people (outside Boston) 
think that’s just what’s the matter 
with him. Asa matter of fact, there 
is no telling what he might have done 
with a better start in life. If one 
were charitably inclined towards him, 
one might say a kind word for him. 
He does it himself, and if he can do 
it, why can’t we? 

A “New England conscience” is a 
heavy handicap; New Englanditis is 
all but incurable. Very few New 
England minds have been seen to 
broaden, but when a Mayflower men- 
tality ever gets on the loose, it is 
more difficult to re-adjust than a 
Troy Weight scales. We are not ex- 
posing Mr. Lodge. We are defend- 
ing him, for we believe he has made 
a great many more enemies among 
his friends than he has made friends 
among his enemies. 

To make matters worse for him, 
Mr. Lodge, with so poor a start, 
headed off in the wrong direction. 
He entered Harvard and was gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Taw School. 


ik 1850, Henry Cabot Lodge first 


So, you see, the poor dear never had 
a chance. 

For the first thirty-six years of his 
life, Mr. Lodge kept himself pretty 
well out of the rays of the “baby 
spot.” He lawyered some and de- 
voted a lot of his time to the writing 
of History, and then he had himself 
made the President of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. But the 
propensity for stirring up things 
which must have always lain dor- 
mant, manifested itself at last, and 
for the second thirty-six years of his 
life he has consistently minded other 
people’s business with delightful con- 
scientiousness. 

In 1886 he went to the Legislature, 
and ever since then it has been just 
one Marathon after another between 
him and the Public, the public get- 
ting the better or the worse of it, as 
one is either Republican or Democrat. 
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Jonah—-THANK HEAVEN I PICKED AN OUT- 
SIDE CABIN! 


1 


Massachusetts doesn’t seem able to 
get on without him—or with him, for 
that matter. 

So, from bad to worst, Mr. Lodge 
has rushed into the maelstrom of 
Politics, and if there is anything 
worse than American Politics to 
foster man’s relationship with his 
fellow man, it has not been discovered 
—not even in Russia or Ireland. 

Mr. Lodge’s policies have done 
much to elevate American Statesman- 
ship. They now stand on an equal 
footing with Autocracy and Mon- 
archy and for sheer Audacity rate 
with Piracy. He is immune to cen- 
sure, and has sat so long upon the 
nose of Massachusetts that the dear 
old State believes she cannot trust 
her own eyesight but must needs 
view the world at Lodge through his 
lenses. 

Mr. Lodge has done his best to 
make the world so safe for Democ- 
racy (through a certain regard for 
precedent or disregard for Presi- 
dent) that we are still at war. 

He has led a very busy life. H> 
has done much. He has overdone 
more. There are times when he 
must, perforce, be off his game. One 
sees evidences of it from time to 
time. But who among us does not 
make errors? The pencil oft out- 
lasts its rubber eraser, and it’s a 
wise pitcher who leaves the mound 
before he is driven from it. We do 
not offer this as a warning. We are 
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“THe REAL ESTATE AGENT TOLD ME WHEN I BOUGHT THE PLACE THAT 
THIS WAS A NEVER-FAILING SPRING. WHY, IT’S BONE-DRY!” 
“WELL IT’S NEVER-FAILED TO GO BONE-DRY EVERY SUMMER OF THE FORTY- 


ODD YEARS I KIN REMEMBER IT.” 


not a Prophet, but if we were Mr. Lodge or any other long dis- 
tance Statesman, we would say to our countrymen: “We have 
served you long and we are no less tired of you than you are of 
us. Now see if you can get along without us.” Having said 
this we’d let them try it out for a season or two, and then if 
they couldn’t do without us, we’d come back and mislead them 
again, and perhaps that would be serving them 


merely a pleasant incentive to further social gay- 
ety upon your part. 

The late lamented Jack London attributed the 
world-wide popularity of John Barleycorn to the 
fact that the latter is the greatest of all liars. 
The cocktail or the highball enabled the despond- 
ent to listen to non-existent voices that promised 
him all the kingdoms of the earth. But autosug- 
gestion possesses many advantages over John 
Barleycorn as a teller of fairy-tales to the down- 
hearted. It costs you nothing, there is no hang- 
over attached to it, and it’s not likely to land you 
in jail. The phrase: “I never felt better in all my 
life,” is an open sesame to happiness, specially 
well adapted to an era of prohibition. It is a 
sort of mental flask that you always carry with 
you, that you can never find empty, that cheers 
but not inebriates, and does you no especial harm 
if you go to extremes in its use. 

You can’t get a jag from autosuggestion, but 
forty times a day, if you follow the French sys- 
tem, you can make John Barleycorn look like a 
piker anda liar. Begin now! As you finish read- 
ing this little essay, just say to yourself: “I never 
felt better in all my life.” By so doing, you will 
pay a compliment to the writer, and will take the 
first step toward a non-alcoholic paradise where 
the wicked cease from bubbling and the weary 
yank the yeast. 


Use Your Head On This 
Larger hats, says a well-known milliner, mean 
longer gowns; smaller hats mean shorter gowns 
-and the hats are growing smaller! 





right. 

Like all men who haven’t the time for it, Mr. 
Lodge has written a great deal. Amongst other Ilis- 
torical Volumes, he wrote a book called “One Hun- 
dred Years of Peace.” The book was published in 
1913, a year before the Great War that did so 
much to make Mr. Lodge as prominent as the re- 
cent Hohenzollern Benevolent Society. Something 
might be said about this seeming coincidence, but 
that is not our business. It has been merely our 
pleasant duty to praise Mr. Lodge. 


A Magic Phrase 


By EDWARD §S. VAN ZILE 





(THE French Academy of Science is taking up se- 

riously the question of how to be happy though 
gloomy. A little group of believers in autosugges- 
tion as a pocket cure for all the ills of life is en- 
deavoring to convince the French people that any- 
body can be as joyous as a lark by imitating the 
lark’s vocal activities. All that is necessary, ac- 
cording to certain French experts in the theory 
and practice of autosuggestion, for the down- 
hearted to get gay and remain gay is to repeat out 
loud forty times a day the phrase: “I never felt 
better in all my life, all things considered.” 

It looks easy, doesn’t it? You may be suffering 
from a toothache or your landlord may be clamor- 
ing for the rent, perhaps your best girl may have 
eloped with your best friend,—but why worry? 
You’ve got a panacea for the ills that afflict you at 
your tongue’s end. Just jolly yourself along! You 
never felt better in all your life. You really enjoy 
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an aching tooth, an insistent landlord is amusing Prawn by R. B. Fuurer. 
and exhilarating, and the loss of a best girl is 


NIGHTMARE OF A CROSS-COUNTRY FLIER. 
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mentary projectiles from long- 

range diplomats are _ still 
flying, and there are other reactions. 
New romances develop with the war 
as a background, and it is too early 
to close the book to Cupid in that 
relation. 

Tobias Benham, perhaps the home- 
liest young man in Wichita County, 
Texas, was an early volunteer in the 
A. E. F. He fought like a wildcat, 
and landed in a hospital early in the 
game. 

Miss Deering, the pretty nurse 
who ministered to Benham, had 
another patient—a handsome chap 
named Chalmer, who had the eyes of 
a poet, deep, dark and fascinating. 
The regulation cropping of Chalmer’s 
black hair did not dissipate the notion 
that it must be wonderful if given 
its way. His voice was low and 
musical, and grace controlled even his 
restricted movements as a patient. 

Nature may not deliberately design 
a man to break the hearts of women, 
but if Nature does, Chalmer was born 
to cause endless sentimental dis- 
turbance in the sex. 


TT". war may be over, but docu- 
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“HE HATED TO LET GO OF HER HAND,” 


of 


Cupid’s 
By J. A. WaLpRoN 


Illustration by LAWRENCE FELLOWS 
Benham, awkward, red-haired, 
florid and diffident, was different. 
His manner was abrupt and discon- 
certing. He bewailed the misfor- 
tune that confined him, and was hard 
to manage. But the pretty nurse 
was patient with him. Blonde, with 
«a skin like satin and a smile that 
won everybody, Miss Deering was 
sunshine where sunshine was needed. 
As he became convalescent, Chal- 
mer made love quietly and gently to 
the nurse. She seemed to Benham, 
who was awed by her beauty, and 
who was jealous, to invite Chalmer’s 
cooing overtures. And when Chal- 
mer left the hospitai Benham saw 
him and the nurse talking together 
in low tones, as others saw them, and 
decided that it was a love match. 
When Benham left the hospital 
bound again for the front he was 
astonished at Miss Deering’s gra- 
ciousness to him, and regretted that 
he was not good-looking enough and 
had lacked the initiative to make love 
to her himself. 
Returning to Texas, Benham, who 
wore medals that testified to his 
bravery as a soldier, had a hero’s wel- 
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come, and even the young women he 
had known but casually before his 
war experience seemed to find him 
attractive. But if any thought of 
woman came to him it took the shape 
of Miss Deering. 

The oil excitement that has made 
Texas famous as a field for quick 
fortunes involved the Benham farm, 
and Benham’s family were soon 
numbered among the rich. Ben- 
ham’s experience in France had 
made him restless, although it had 
not affected his industry. But with 
money he had a wish to see some- 
thing of life outside, and New York 
was his first ambition. 

In the great city, after tailors and 
barbers had done their work, Ben- 
ham seemed another person. His 
face was not comely, but it was 
honest, and he was ardent with 
health. There was an outgiving of 
physical power in him that made up 
for any lack of polish. 

Benham one day entered a great 
Fifth Avenue book shop to see if he 
could find some of the illustrated 
French publications that were so 
popular with the boys who went 








abroad. At the Foreign periodical 
counter he found Miss Deering, 
moved by a like curiosity. 

“Why, Mr. Benham!” 
out her hand and scanned 
“How well you look!” 

“Same to you, Miss Deering—if 
you are still Miss Deering!” He 
hated to let go of her hand. 

“Of course I am! What are you 
doing in New York?” 

“Just enjoying myself. Sort of 
vacation. Never been here, and 
wanted to see if the town is as big 
as they say.” 

“Do you live in Texas still?” 

“When I’m home. But I may get 
stuck on New York.” He was en- 
couraged by the welcome in her eyes. 
His natural diffidence left him long 
enough to add: “Stopping at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. I wonder if 
you wouldn’t just have supper with 
me there to-night?” 

She hesitated a moment. “For old 
time’s sake perhaps I ought to! 
Where shall I see you?” 

“T’ll be waiting for you at the 
ladies’ entrance at six o’clock.” 

“Very well. I'll come.” And she 
took his hand again as she left 
him. 

Benham was so elated over 
the engagement that clocks 
seemed to stand still. Walk- 
ing up the Avenue he absent- 
ly kept his watch in his hand. 
And he was at the hotel, all 
eyes, at four o’clock. His ner- 
vousness increased when he 
saw her enter. In the mean- 
time he had reserved a table in 
a corner by virtue of a tip 
that would have bought more 
than one dinner in Texas. 

“I’m a little green about 
ordering a meal in such a 
hotel,” he said as they took 
their places. “I wish you'd 
order just what you want, 
Miss Deering.” 

“But how about yourself?” 

“Me? Anything you order’l! 
do. I’m not hungry.” 

The dinner ordered, Miss 
Deering, to make conversa- 
tion, as Benham _ seemed 
toguetied, recalled incidents at 
the hospital. “You don’t seem 
to be the same person,” she 
said. “You’re so quiet! You 
know you were a difficult pa- 


She put 
him. 
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“I thought you and Chalmer were 
going to marry—after the war!” 

“Oh!” Her expression did not 
commit her. 

“I suppose you’ve seen him since?” 

“Quite often. But not personally.” 
She smiled again. 

“How’s that? I 
stand!” 

“I’m a movie fan. He’s a motion- 
picture actor, you know.” 

“Huh! Of course you 
him.” 

“Not particularly, even as an actor. 
I’ve no use for handsome men. Why, 
he has been married twice already! 
And do you know, I had forgotten 
his first name until I saw it on the 
billboards!” 

Benham perked up. 
got mine too, I’ll bet!” 

“Oh, no! Yours is Tobias.’ 

“Then you couldn’t have disliked 
me—I mean because I was ‘a difficult 
patient,’ as you said—and as I was.” 

“Do you think I would be here if 
I disliked you? I have always ad- 
mired you greatly because of your 
bravery at the front.” 

“I say, Miss Deering, we’re going 


don’t under- 


admire 


“And you for- 
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to get better acquainted, I can see!” 
“Why not?” 
“Well, then, I wish you’d tell me 
your first name.” 
She mused a moment, and her eyes 


met his again. “I’m afraid I’m not 
living up to my name, Tobias!” 

“But what is it, please?” 

“Prudence.” 

“I just |-l-like that name. Pru- 
dence!” Benham was red again. 

“Mis-ter Ben-ham! M-i-s-t-e-r 
B-e-n-h-a-m!” A paging boy entered 
with a wire. 

Benham thrust up his hand, and the 
boy came over to them. Benham 
opened the telegram and after read- 
ing it, handed it to Miss Deering. It 
was this: 

“Benham No. 4 just in, flow- 
ing naturally five thousand bar- 
rels. We’re going to name it 
*‘Tobias’.” 

(Signed) Sylvester Benham. 


“But what does it mean?” she 
asked. 

“It’s oil. It may mean five million 
dollars.” 


“Oh, what a lot of money!” 
“Money doesn’t mean so much to 
me just now. Do you know 
what I’m going to do?” 

“What?” 

“I’m going to wire my fa- 
ther to name that well ‘Pru- 
dence.’ ”’ 


Reckless Pruning 
By PHILIP B. STRONG 


S° JUDGE wants to trim the 
~ taxes 
Which the people have to 
pay! 
Don’t you know, Sir, that’s 
half treason? 

Yet like an ad. I read to-dav 
You may answer, “There’s a 
reason” — 
Say! 

Yes, I own I’m with you 

wholly, 
That four-thirds you please 
me, quite; 
Since the scheme at present 
ruling 
Surely leads to sorry plight, 
Based on neither skill nor 
schooling— 
Right! 





tient!” She laughed. 
“I was a grouch. Devilish For indeed ’tis reckless prun- 
mean. I know it. But there ing 
was a reason for some of it.” CS As I know you will agree, 
And then in a burst at which 4 Ye Thus to saw the very limb off 
he was himself amazed: “I y as ef. Of the taxed one’s money- 
was jealous of that chap Chal- “a. ; : ( \ tree, 
mer!” RB.FU aS 4 £7 Qe ' \. Where he sits, and with it 
“Oh!” She was suddenly Drawn by R. B. Fuuer. him off— 
serious, AND IT’S ONLY THREE MINUTES BEFORE TRAIN-TIME! See? 
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The Amende Honorable 


By MARY GRAHAM BONNER 


GE is no longer young in the sense 

that youth calls young. But she 
is far from even being called middle- 
aged. 

A small child, of whom she is very 
fond, had an operation for the re- 
moval of her tonsils. The child was 
a particularly nice child. She wanted 
to do something very special for her. 
She thought of her old rag doll— 
the doll which had always brought 
her so much comfort when she was 
a child. 

She had outgrown all of her child- 
hood things except that doll. 

So she took the doll to the small 
Jean and told her that the rag baby 
would remain with her until she be- 
came quite well again. 

The small child was delighted. 
There was something that appealed 
to her in the lovable ugliness of 
the doll. But not so the grand- 
mother. 

“Have you ever washed the doll’s 
face?” the grandmother inquired of 
the visitor. 

“You don’t think she’s very—hy- 
gienic—you mean?” 

“Well!” grandmother exclaimed in 
a tone which said quite plainly she 
thought the doll was far from a wel- 
come visitor to a small, sick child. 
A quick flush of color spread over 
the young woman’s face. 

Yes, it was true. She had never 
outgrown that doll. It actually hurt 
her to hear the implication against 
her. The grandmother was quick to 
see she had blundered and inquired 
gently: 

















Frurre—. 
Drawn by W. G. Farr. 
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Astronomer’s Son—On, Pa! 


“Have you had that doll ever since 
you were a child?” 

The young woman brightened. 

“Yes, ever since I was three years 
old!” 











“Two?—ROUND TRIP?—WHERE TO?—” 
“AHEM-—ER—WHAT GOOD TUNNEL TRIPS HAVE YOU?” 
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LOOKA HERE! 


The grandmother thought to make 
amends for her previous lack of 
cordiality. After all—she supposed 
the doll was hygienic enough. She 
turned to her small grandchild: 

“Just think, Jean, dear, how very, 
very old that doll is! You must take 
great care of it and thank your good 
friend for being so kind to you. It’s 
not every little girl who can play with 
a doll as old as that!” 


Social Standing 
By C. CHAMP Dix, JR. 


New ’way down South 
You’re a Colonel and a star, 

If your grandaddy fought 

In the Civil War. 
In the East and the North 

Where they shimmy and they jazz, 
The one who shakes the most 

The better chance he has. 
But out in the West, 

Just by the setting sun, 
It depends on how you handle 

The rope and the gun. 
While the whole world over, 

(You’d better take this tip), 
You’ll be rated much higher 

If you’ve something on the hip! 
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A Friend Indeed 


By EDMUND J. KIEFER 


[* you could find someone to chum 

with, who would afford you en- 
tertainment so genuine and varied 
that you could never tire of it; who 
would help you to be cheerful when 
the outlook was as dark as night; 
who would always be ready to come 
to you yet never bore you with ob- 
trusiveness; who would be patient 
and forgiving when you forgot your- 
self and lost your temper; who would 
be as loyal to you as one of your own 
kindred; who would give proof of 
love for you if need be by suffering 
death—if you could find just one com- 
panion like that in a life-time, do 
you think you could ever complain of 
loneliness? Really, there is every 
inducement for a person to keep a 
dog! 


Wisdom on the Wing 
By HARRY IRVING SHUMWAY 


Ts seer had his audience in good 

humor, for which he was grate- 
ful. It is no cinch going into a 
trance in the two-a-day, and reading 
notes blindfolded. 

His audience stopped in the mid- 
dle of a chuckle and held its breath. 
The seer rubbed his hand across his 
blindfolded eyes. 





Drawn by C. W. KAHLEs. 
“DONCHA CARE, LADY! 


ence who is sitting near the centre 
of the house, writes that she is look- 
ing for her husband. Will she find 
him? That remains to be seen.” 

Several out front craned their 
necks trying to discover the lady 
among them who had written the 
note. The seer went on: 

“You feel that he treated you very 
rough, when he ran away, Lucille. 
Oh, I know your name; I know all! 
You have searched for him six long 











YOU ARE NOW IN THE VERY HEIGHT 0’ FASHION,” 


your hands almost upon him. You 
would like to choke him, even to stick 
the hat pin which you always carry 
in your bag, into his heart. But not 
this evening, Lucille, not this even- 
ing.” 

And with a leap the seer shot 
through the wings, his hoodwink fly- 
ing in the air. 

It is no cinch being a seer in the 
two-a-day when the circuit is clearly 
defined, especially when a wife is 





“Ah,” hesaid. “Aladyintheaudi- years, and now, at last, you have after you hot foot! 
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A REASONABLE WaAy OF HAVING YOUR WEIGHT REDUCED. 
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Everything Comes—Sometimes in Bunches 


BEGGAR sat by the dusty 

A roadside. He had been sit- 

ting there for years, as many 

who passed by could truthfully vouch. 

The sun was his hearth, the sky his 

roof, the soft grass his couch. If it 
rained—oh, well! 

The rich man stopped one after- 
noon and leaned from his car. His 
hard bright eyes seemed to bore the 
beggar through. 

“You lazy lout,” he said. “I have 
seen you loafing here for the last ten 
years, and never once have I observed 
you make any movement remotely 
suggestive of work. Of what good 
are you to the world?” 

The beggar smiled lazily and 
showed two rows of perfect teeth. 

“IT am no good to the world,” he 
said mildly. “But on the other hand 
the world is of great value to me. I 
love it, every atom of it. I think I 
am one of the very few who really 
appreciate it. Indeed, I call myself 
a world lover.” 

“You don’t deserve a cent,” snapped 
the wealthy one. 





Drawn by NorMAN ANTHONY. 


Man (writing wife in country)—“*AM KEEPING THE HOUSE JUST AS 
P. 3. 


NEAT AS YOU LEFT IT. 


By Harry IrRviInG SHUMWAY 


“Lord bless you, I don’t want one!” 
laughed the beggar. “I have no need 
of a cent, or a dollar, for that mat- 
ter.” 

The rich man-went on: 


“You had the same chance that | 
had. We started equals. Look at 
us. I have a mansion, servants, 


money, everything. You sit there 
and have nothing.” 

The beggar grinned. 

“My good man,” he mocked. “I 
haven’t moved since the year of the 
big wind. And what is more, I’m 
not going to stir until the next one.” 

The wealthy one drove on with a 
snort of contempt. 

That very afternoon a terrible 
cyclone swept over the land, uproot- 
ing many great objects and blowing 
them hither and thither like bits of 
paper. The beggar slept peacefully 
through it all, amply protected by a 
sand bank. 

Suddenly a gust more terrible than 
before seemed to shake the earth. 
An entire house hurtled through the 
air and came to a rest where the 


beggar, but a moment before, had 
been sleeping. 

The beggar rubbed his eyes and 
looked about in wonder. What a 
magnificent interior! Surely this 
mansion that had blown in on him 
must have been the home of some mil- 
lionaire. Exquisite paintings were 
on the walls; the walls themselves 
were covered with tapestries, and silk 
hangings were at the windows. Evi- 
dently it was the dining-room of the 
house, as part of the floor remained 
and in one corner stood a _ well- 
equipped sideboard. 

Above the beggar’s head a heavy 
silken cord dangled. He reached up 
and pulled it. 

A bell sounded somewhere, and 
soon a man, pale, battered and shaken 
up, answered it. He gazed at the 
beggar sitting there, but said noth- 
ing. With a look of perfect ease 
and quiet command on his face, the 
beggar spoke: 

“You may serve dinner now,” he 
said. 

“Very good, sir,’ 


’ 


replied the man. 





AM STAYING AT THIS HOTEL.” 
\ 
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AND THEY DON’T HEED ME WHEN I cry, “THIS IS MY BUSY DAY,” 


The Busy Day 


By WALT MASON 


this is my busy day; and I re- 

gret I cannot lend an ear to 
what you say. I have to bear the 
toiler’s load until the day expires; I 
have to write a stirring ode concern- 
ing rubber tires. For I have many 
aunts to feed, I hear them cry for 
bread, and every passing hour I need, 
until it’s time for bed. 

I’m interrupted every time I*take 
my pen in hand, and one can’t sing 
a song sublime when bores around 
him stand. 

If someone journeyed to my den, 
and said, in accents low: “I come to 
pay the iron men I borrowed long 
ago,” then I would clasp him to my 
breast and kiss him on the brow, and 
say to him: “Sit down and rest—I 
am not busy now.” 

I’ve ne’er been interrupted yet by 
any Jack or Jill, who hastened to me 
in a sweat to pay some ancient bill. 
No man has ambled to my door, to 
cry, in cheerful tones: “I’ve trav- 
eled from a distant shore to pay you 
fifteen bones.” 

My visitors are dreary hicks who 
have some scheme to air; they say 


T this is my busy day, my friend, 


Illustration by RALPH BARTON 


that eating ice cream bricks corrupts 
the young and fair. Young people 
haunt the gilded hall where ice cream 
bricks are sold; and from that place 
they promptly fall to depths of vice 
untold. How many male and female 
sticks who now in jail repose can trace 
their fall to ice cream bricks, and 
cones, and things like those? How 
many lunatics who scream and rave in 
padded cells went wrong by eating 
pink ice cream in gilded candy hells? 

And so, my visitors explain, this 
evil must be cured; too long it’s 
sapped the human brain, too long it’s 
been endured. And now a bunch of 
godly men have organized a band 
to fight against the ice cream den and 
drive it from the land. How many 
beans will I chip in, how many bucks 
unfold, to help to close the haunts of 
sin where ice cream bricks are sold? 

Oh, all the cranks beneath the sky 
are bound to come my way, and they 
don’t heed me when I cry, “This is 
my busy day.” 

But no one, urged to noble deeds, 
comes prancing to my shack, to say, 
“You lent me twenty seeds, and I 
have brought them back.” 
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I’ve staked a lot of busted jays 
with coin, at divers times, but they 
don’t break into my days, or inter- 
rupt my rhymes. 

But many cranks my den invade, 
and spoil my useful day, to say that 
drugstore lemonade is sending boys 
astray. The boys should spend their 
nights at home perusing helpful 
tracts; each youth should strive to 
stuff his dome with elevating facts. 
Instead of which the kids parade to 
Jimpson’s Pharmacy, and quaff a 
bowl of lemonade, and sometimes two 
or three. And when they’ve drunk 
this sort of slop a quarter of a 
year, it’s but a step to bottled 
pop, and then to ginger beer. They 
leave the drugstore’s gaudy scene 
for John D’s filling joint, and 
there, with sparkling gasoline their 
vitals they anoint. Soon tiring 
of this deadly drink, for stronger 
dope they try, and we behold them 
sipping ink and turpentine and 
lye. 

And won’t I hand out seven scads, 
they ask me, in my room, to save our 
young and tender lads from fifty 
kinds of doom? 
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THE RENT PROBLEM SOLVED 


HE government is to _ build 
§ houses in suburbs and rent 

them for nine years to newly- 
married couples. The rent will be re- 
duced at the birth of the first child 
by one-quarter; half the original rent 
will be reduced at the birth of the 
second; three-quarters off at the 
third birth, and when the fourth 
child arrives there will be no rent to 
pay, and ownership will pass to the 
fecund parents. 

This simple and ingenious solution 
of the rent problem has been received 
with a gesture of delight. It is a 
sure plan to get a home and children 
on the instalment system. 

If the homeless and the childless 
are incapable of welcoming this solu- 
tion of their troubles, all that remains 
is for them to rely upon their own 
efforts, or upon the goodness of 
Providence to mitigate the evils of 
hired houses and race suicide. 

We shall doubless live to see the 
day when we can pile up babies to 
bring down the rent—when a men- 
acing economic problem is turned 
into a pleasant domestic duty. The 
taxpayers, as yet unconsulted, may 
detect some inconsistencies. Yet they 
should be proud to subsidize fruit- 
fulness, and mix their money with 
gynecology to enforce natural laws. 

When this idea is incorporated in 
the platform of one of our utilitarian 
political parties, it will rouse the 
cheering tenantry. 


BERATING WITH BILLINGSGATE 


OME very excellent sermonizers 

whose moral characters are stain- 
less direct our attention with severe 
epithets to the stains discernible in 
our fellow creatures. These diatribes 
trouble us. We are conscious of some 
transgressions. We have heard in- 
nuendoes of subterranean sinfulness, 
amours, hootch, or crap. But no 
charge has been brought against the 
undocked and unidentified criminals. 

We are beginning to perceive that 


we have an incurable propensity to- 
ward agitation. Railroad baiting, 
trust busting and splattering bil- 
lingsgate over our public men were 
very recently our favorite indoor 
sports. The exercise grew stale just 
when we noticed that the so-called 
victims were as merry as minstrels. 
Like other predecessors, when we 
thought we had smacked the flatu- 
lence out of all the shadows, we dis- 
covered that we had been deceived by 
the violence of our own words. 

This diversion of denunciation 
doubtless prevents some reprobates 
from reprobating. Yet its virulence 
arouses no repentance. It is this ab- 
sense of remorse that nourishes 
doubt whether we are sinful souls— 
granted that we all have souls. 

Opening and closing the flood-gates 
of the national conscience is the mod- 
ern way of conducting a crusade. 
Having guided the unwary around 
the quagmires of human nature, we 
lay our fulminations away in cotton 
batting and lapse like backsliding 
converts until re-aroused. And, as 
no people ever yet acknowledged that 
it had carried on a controversy with 
a false alarm, we solace ourselves 
with the thought that we were not 
the rascals we thought we were. 


LITERACY TESTS FOR VOTERS 


T= E electorate of New York will be 
asked to approve a constitutional 
amendment imposing a literacy test 
upon all eligible to the franchise 
after next January. This test has 
been in operation in New England 
and in some Western and Southern 
States, and violates no principle of 
our representative system. 

This proposed barrier against illit- 
eracy in politics will not prevent an 
occasional deluge of foolishness. It 
will simply purge the electorate of its 
excess voters, who bring no strength 
to democracy, and hang on the 
fringes of parties like camp followers 
on an army or the overhead on a 
business. It is true that some illit- 
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erate people possess strong natural 
abilities. But it is equally true that 
masses without abilities are often 
manipulated servilely, and have often 
stung the community perniciously. 

Our whole people now vote; but 
only the majority govern. Were the 
majority to consist permanently of 
blind fiddlers, busy day-dreamers, 
barber shop spielers, and folks who 
couldn’t tell a copy of the Constitu- 
tion from a bundle of laundry tickets 
—then our noble panorama of uni- 
versal suffrage would be very inter- 
esting, but the minority would re- 
treat to bomb-proof cellars. 

We have just doubled our electo- 
rate by admitting the other half of 
the species. It is imperative tha* we 
do some pruning. 


THE ALLIES’ DEBTS 


W E are going to refund the Allied 
debt. It is now motionless col- 
lateral. We propose to make it capi- 
tal. The denunciation of the purple 
rumors of repudiation and cancella- 
tion is official, authoritative and 
Jove-like, and all the banshees of dis- 
solution must wail their burial rites 
another day. 

The creation of this debt was a 
patriotic need. Its continued robust 
health is a matter of national solici- 
tude, and when it is safely cradled 
in prosperous families, it will not 
only be a source of profitable con- 
gratulation, but will remove the 
trials of a wet-nurse from Uncle 
Sam. 

Although we are temporarily di- 
vorced from flush times, we cling 
fondly to the golden hopes of a glad 
reunion with felicity. The prospects 
are excellent that the dissemination 
of this debt will dissolve much ill 
luck, re-jingle the money marts with 
sweet sounds, animate the heart of 
normalcy with pleasing anticipa- 
tions, and make our humorists wink 
as they watch the funeral clothes 
fall off the pronhets blinking at the 
novelty of the Allies working for us. 
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HEARD ON THE LINKS—Cleek— 
New golfing coat, eh? I thought you 
were going to make your last year’s 
coat do. 

Driver—I was, but I found that 
the moths had laid out a complete 
18-hole course on it.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Hot—‘“I never really noticed how 
hot the weather is, until- 

“Until what?” 

“Until my husband came home and 
said that it was too hot for him to 
play golf.”—Detroit Free Press. 


FROM BAD TO WoRSE—The two 
miners had never seen golf played be- 
fore. They stood watching a fat, un- 
skillful player at work in a bunker. 
The sand flew up, but the ball re- 
mained. Seven agonizing shots had 
been played. The player stopped for 
breath, and then made his eighth at- 
temp. The ball was lobbed up, 
dropped on the green, and rolling 
gently to the pin, settled in the hole. 

“Bagum, Bill,” said one miner to 
the other, “he’s got a devil of a job 
on now.”—London Weekly Telegraph. 


A 100 PER CENT PLAYER—“‘Well, 
you should be thankful your husband 
can’t play golf at night,” said the 
sympathetic neighbor to a_ golf 
widow. 

“T don’t know about that,” she re- 
plied. “He can talk about it at 
night.”—Detroit Free Press. 


GOLF PROVERBS—Your golf game 
is governed, not by your intentions, 
but by your nerves. That is why 
physical fitness counts. 

A long drive is a promise to pay. 
A good put is always cash. 

In golf, as in life, the attempt to 
do something in one stroke that needs 
two is apt to result in taking three. 
—Walter Camp in Collier’s. 
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COAXING IT—“Is Mr. Dubwaite’s 
game improving?” 

“It doesn’t show much improve- 
ment, but he certainly is in earnest.” 

“How is that?” 

“He talks to a golf ball as if he 
were addressing a pair of dice.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


SALVAGE — Cleek — Lose 
balls? 

Niblick—No, I happened to find 
the place where the caddie was bunk- 
ing them away.—New York Sun. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS — Addressing 
the Ball—Remarks after a bad slice. 

Birdie—A high flyer. 

Bogey—A colonel who never served 
in war. 

Bunker—A_ geological configura- 
tion which often occasions superla- 
tive blasphemy. 

Caddie—A practical and inexpen- 
sive consultant. 

Club—lInstrument for shortening 
longevity of caddies.—Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 


ON THE OTHER FooT—‘“His wife is 
a great golf player, I understand.” 

“Yes. I often wonder how he likes 
being a golf widower.” —Detroit Free 
Press. 


Vox Populi 


World’s 





























Patient—Yovu SAY THE TOWN-HALL IS FULL 
OF PEOPLE ASKING ABOUT ME? [I DIDN’T KNOW 
Il WAS SO POPULAR! 

Doctor—OH, THEY ARE JUST CLAMORING TO 
KNOW WHEN YOU ARE GOING TO DIE AND 
VACATE YOUR APARTMENT! Le Journal 
Amusant (Paris). 
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Humor 





WHAT DoEs HE KNOow ABOUT IT? 
—Says the bachelor editor of the 
Wathena Times: “How can you ex- 
pect girls to marry and be satisfied 


with their husbands? They are 
seldom satisfied with themselves. 
There is always something, com- 
plexion, weight, height, the color of 
the eyes or hair, that does not suit 
them. And it is a case where ‘mur- 
der will out,’ for they just can’t 
keep from telling where they them- 
selves think they could be improved. 
Except for that, easily fooled men 
might readily imagine them to be 
perfect. A wise Providence seems 
to have decreed that they should tote 
fair, to the extent of warning men 


of their imperfections.”—Houston 
Post. 
Up AND DOWN—Flatbush—You 


say your wife went to college before 
you married her? 

Bensonhurst—Yes, she did. 

“And she thought of taking up the 
law, you said?” 

“Yes; but now she’s satisfied to 
lay it down.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


How iT Looks—“‘Are women really 
economizing?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Mr. Grow- 
cher, “but I'll say a good many look 
as if they were skimping on mate- 
rial.”—Washington Star. 


Two oF THEM—‘‘What’s it the sign 
of when your girl refuses to kiss 
you?” asks a hurt contemporary. 
Well, it used to mean she had a split 
lip or had been eating onions, and 
we don’t believe the feminine nature 
has changed any.—Buffalo Times. 


THE CAT—Ella—The surgeon took 
two stitches in my face. 

Stella—That’s what might be called 
plain sewing.—Boston Globe. 





A Corner on Renown 
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Guide 
JONE OVER THE EDGE. 
Tourist 
Guide—NOT ON YOUR LIFE, MISTER! 
rHE CORNER GETS!—Passing Show (London). 








NONE sO BLIND, ETc.—Aloseman 
—I didn’t see you in church last Sun- 
day. 

Keen—Don’t doubt it. I took up 
the collection—Boston Transcript. 


Harp Up—“Are you going to spend 
the summer at the seaside?” 

“No; I fear I should not enjoy my- 
self.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I haven’t anything to spend 
except the summer.”—Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 


KEEPS IT IN CIRCULATION — “I 
never refuse advice, however humble 
the source.” 

“Do you always act on it?” 

“No, I pass it on to the next per- 
son I meet.”—Boston Transcript. 


WHAT HuRT THE Most—Blondine 
—What did you mean when you said 
you wouldn’t wear a pair of sixteen 
dollar shoes because the tacks hurt 
you? 

Brunetta—You got me _ wrong, 
cearie, I said tax.— Youngstown Tele- 
gram, 


DecIDED HITCH—*“I see _ they’re 
having trouble getting a jury in that 
landlord and tenant case.” 

“Yes, one side won’t take any man 
who owns a house.” 

“And the other side?” 

“Won’t accept any man who rents 
one.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


THIS YERE’S THE FAMOUS DEAD MAN’s CORNER. 


MORE’N THIRTY AUTOMOBILES HEY 


BUT SURELY THE ROAD COULD BE WIDENED? 
THE MORE ACCIDENTS THERE IS, THE MORE FAMOUS 


SouND BorROWERS—“The United 
States has a telephone for every eight 
inhabitants.” 

“Then I’m not getting a square 
deal.” 

“Huh!” 

“More people than that are using 
mine.”—Detroit Free Press. 


ALL IN—“I hear that Crimson 
Gulch’s big gaming resort has been 
closed.” 

ae 
Sam. 

“The police got busy at last!” 

“’Twern’t the police. Cactus Joe 
had a winnin’ streak.—Washington 
Star. 


replied Three-Fingered 
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A MISUNDERSTOOD PROFESSION — 
Wife—The doctor was very particu- 
lar about knowing what we have to 
eat. 

Husband—Wonder why? Does he 
expect us to invite him to dinner? 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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A RECOMMENDATION—“I saw the 
doctor you told me to see.” 

“Did you tell him I sent you?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He asked me to pay in advance.” 

Journal of the American Medica! 
Association. 





THE RESULT—“The fright that you 
had troubled the action of the heart. 
which in turn impeded the circula- 
tion of the blood, hence your sick- 
ness.” 

“What will be the result?” 

“Ten dollars, please.”—Pearson’s 
Weekly (London). 


FROM THE DOCcTOR’S PRACTICE— 
“Don’t you feel well?” 

“No! I think I have too much 
iron in my blood?” 

“Do you eat much meat?” 

“Yes, I eat a lot of meat.” 

“Beef?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, 
Pork?” 

“Yes, lots of pork.” 

“There you are! Pig iron!”— 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 


there’s iron in beef 


By Advice of the Hot-Air Artist 

















Mistress—-Goop LorD, EVANGELINE, HAVE YOU GONE MAD? 


Maid—lIt’s ALL RIGHT M’AM. 
—Le Rire (Paris). 


I'M FOLLERIN’ THE DOCTOR’S ORDERS TO TAKE VAPOR BATHS. 



































WHY THEY FOLLOWED HIM—Elinor 


Glyn said at a dinner: 


“The average Spanish couple have 


a child a year for twenty years or so. 
A good many of these children die, 
but nevertheless the average Spanish 
family boasts about twelve children. 

“A Spanish grandee took his fam- 
ily to America last year, and one 
day, as he was leading the way into 
a New York department store, a po- 
liceman halted him rudely. 

“*Here, what you been doin’?’ the 
policeman said. 
“ ‘Nothing,’ 

grandee. 
“Then what are all these children 

follerin’ you for?’ the policeman said 

suspiciously.”—Detroit Free Press. 


said the Spanish 


A MISINTERPRETATION—William L. 
Ettinger, New York’s superintendent 
of schools, was discussing the German 
campaign to break up the Allies. 

“German propagandists,” he said, 
“distort history. They misinterpret 
Germany’s acts and motives in such 
a way that—that— 

“Well, it reminds me of a story. A 
little girl was visiting her aunt. The 
family cat sat on the hearth rug, 
and the aunt said: 

“‘Oh, look at kitty, washing her 
face!’ 

“The little girl watched the cat 
for a moment and then said with 
scorn: 

“‘*Washing her 
face? Pshaw, 
she’s not wash- 
ing her _ face. 
She’s washing 
her feet and wip- 
ing them on her 
face.’ ”’ — Detroit 
Free Press. 


TouGH LucK— 
Charles Scott, 
safety expert, de- 
livered an _ ad- 
dress in Balti- 


more recently, 
when, by a coin- 
cidence, the en- 
tertainment fea- 
ture which pre- 
ceded his talk 


was an “impale- 
ment act” by a 
couple of vaude- 
ville performers. 
In. that connec- 
tion Scott re- 
called the follow- 
ing story: 


END OF A_ YEAR 


(Munich). 


If We Took Things Literally 

















THE REAL INFLUENCE OF CUBISM HAS BEEN STRIKINGLY SHOWN. 


WHO KEPT A HEN CONFINED IN A CAGE IN FULL 
HAS SUCCEEDED IN 


House Rock WITH 


Mail. 


MADE THE 
London 


“WHICH 
LAUGHTER.” 


An impalement act expert of the 
early days used as his assistant, a 
beautiful young woman, who posed 
fearlessly against a wooden back- 
ground while the “artist” outlined 
her figure with knives, spears and 
battle axes. 

At the finish of the act the giri 
would step smilingly from her frame- 
work of cutlery, and bow to the 
audience. 

On one occasion, however, when the 
girl became ill, the man had to scour 
the town for someone to take her 
place, and the only one he could find 
with nerve enough, was a girl who 
was homely enough to curdle milk by 
looking at it. 

When the man poised the first 
knife, took careful aim, and sent it 
hurtling toward the board, a gruff 
voice in the gallery was heard to ex- 
claim: 

“Blowed if he ain’t missed her.” 
—Youngstown Telegram. 


Environment Is Everything 





GETTING RECTANGULAR EGGS. 
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VIEW OF HIS CUBIC 








THE BAND OF HoPpE—When the 
wife of Joe Betts, an Alabama darky, 


died, he mourned her sincerely. “I’s 
going to put a black border to my 
house,” he said. And he did. A week 
later a broad band of black outlined 
the front of his little dwelling. 

A couple of years passed. Then 
one of his neighbors, stopping to 
speak to Joe, found him gazing up 
at his little black-edged house with 
an air of perplexity. 

“It lasts well, Joe,”’ said the neigh- 
bor, in a tone of sympathy, “but the 
black grows a little rusty. You will 
put on another coat?” 

“Yessuh,” said Joe. “Daisy Moore, 
she says it needs another coat.” 

“Daisy Moore! Oh! But has she 
said black paint, Joe?” 

“Uh!” grunted Joe, and then his 
look of perplexity vanished in a slow 
grin. “I’se going to ask her to- 
night,” he added briskly. 

Two days later the sympathetic 
neighbor, passing again, was greeted 
by Joe from a ladder set against the 
house. 

“How does yo’ like it?” he asked, 
waving his paint brush toward the 
band of bright red glowing across the 
top of the little house. “Daisy 
Moore, she picked it out. We git 
married next week.”—Philadelphia 


Ledger. 
EXPLOSIVE—Rastus (after a visit 
to the doctor): 
Dat doctah sure 


am funny. 

His wife—How 
come? 

“Made me swal- 
lah two cartridges 
filled with pow- 
dah, and then tell 
me Ah _ shouldn’t 
smoke. As if Ah 
would.” Car- 
toons Magazine. 


SEASONABLE 
Asked why he 
left hell out of a 
recent sermon, 
Brother Williams 
replied: 

“Ever’thing to 
his season. Whilst 
I wuz a-preachin’ 
dat sermon de 
thermometer wuz 
in de nineties, an’ 


Mr. Viapimir Kusisky hell spoke fer 
PAINTINGS AT THE er) ee 
Plinmis Wnether itself !' Atlanta 

Constitution, 
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A Time and Place for All Things 


=~ 


He (to angry wife)—MUST YOU QUARREL WITH ME IN THE STREET! 


COT A HOME FoR? 


YOUN 
LE 


THE POWER OF COMPLIMENT— 
Willie Hopkins is only ten years old, 
but strange to tell he brushes his 
own hair and washes his ears with- 
out parental coercion. It must be 
admitted that Willie just started this 
most uncommon practice within the 
last few days. The young man’s 
mother was dumbfounded when she 
walked into his room and found him 
plastering down his hair with a 
brush. “You’re a very good boy,” she 
said. “How did you come to think 
of brushing your hair and washing 
your face?” 

Willie looked sheepish and then 
replied: “Mary Brown told me I wuz 
good lookin’.”—New York Sun. 


London Opinion. 





CLEANED WHILE HE WAITED—A 
little fellow sat on a doorstep crying 
bitterly. Presently a sympathetic 
old lady came along. 

“What's the matter, little boy?” 
she asked. 

“Got my new pants covered with 
dust,” sobbed the boy. 

“But they’re clean now, dear,’ 
continued the woman. 

“T know they are,” wailed the lad. 

“Then why do you still cry, child?” 

“'Cos mother wouldn’t let me take 
‘em off while she beat the dust out.” 
—Houston Post, 
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WHAT HAVE WE 


QUAINT NOTION—Mother—Archie, 
dear, have you been doing anything 
to this ink? 

Archie—Yes, mammy, I put some 
water in it to make it write weak. 
I've been writing to daddy an’ I 
wanted to whisper something to him. 
—Boston Transcript. 


AN ORDINARY MAN—“There was a 
strange man here to see you to-day, 
papa,” said little Ethel, who met him 
in the hail as he came home on 
Wednesday night. 

“Did he have a bill?” 

“No, papa, he had just a plain 
nose.”—Edinburgh Scotsman, 


Some People Are So Dull! 
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“A HUNDRED FRANCS FOR THESE SHOES? 
ARE YOU CRAZY? YOU JUST SAID FIFTY!” 
“Sure I ptn—FirTy FRANCS APIECE.” —Le Rire 
(Paris). 
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FARMERITIS—The thing of living 
in the country is great. 

First, all you need is a place to 
live in; and then a horse and a cow 
and some pigs and chickens. 

Then, all you need is some feed for 
the horse and cow and pigs and chick- 
ens, and a strong man— 

But that’s next: A strong man to 
feed them. 

Then you need to read all the 
farmer books and government bulle- 
tins and learn just how things should 
be done. 

Then you need the nerve to go and 
tell your man how to do everything, 
and the courage to watch him do it 
another way and ignore your instruc- 
tions. After that, all you need is the 
gall to pretend that you did it, when 
a bean comes up the way it was 
intended. 

But with all that, it’s the life; and 
a fellow could stand it if it wasn’t 
for the mortgage and paying the 
man and buying the feed.—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE—The tramp, who 
had been to the house prospecting, 
came out and joined his companion 
on the roadside. 

“What luck?” asked the waiting 
one. 

“None,” growled the other. “I 
don’t like this business of asking for 
bread and getting a stone.” 

“Well,” said the first one in a tone 
cf philosophic resignation and grim 
humor, “’taint as bad as askin’ for 
bread and gettin’ a bulldog.” —Hous- 
ton Post. 


AMBITION—“You will never get 
anywhere unless you have higher 
ideals than this,” preached the 
woman to whose door the tramp had 
applied for assistance. “Are you 
really content to spend your life walk- 
ing around the country begging?” 

“No, lady,” answered Weary Wil- 
lie. ‘“Many’s the time I’ve wished I 
had an auto.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 


A RECRUIT FROM THE CITY— 
“Mother,” said Mr. Cobbles, “I hope 
you will be as considerate of our 
new hired man as you can for a few 
weeks.” 

“What for?” asked Mrs. Cobbles. 

“He’s only getting $30 a month 
and his board. It’s up to you and-me 
to help him forget that he made $10 
a day during the war.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 





























Skinflint 

As the 
train was full, it took some time 
before the conductor came to his car 
to collect his ticket. 

Simon fumbled in his trousers 
pockets. It wasn’t there. The 
conductor smiled pleasantly and 
waited. 

Simon Skinflint felt in his vest 
pockets. It wasn’t there. 

Smiling not quite so pleasantly, 
the conductor gave him more time. 

Then he searched his coat pockets. 
They didn’t produce the ticket either. 

Once more old Simon dived deep 
into his pockets, delved deeper into 
his wallet, but no ticket could be 
found. 

Just as the conductor, with a men- 
acing leer, rolled up his sleeves and 
reached over to grab old Simon by 
the back of the collar and the seat 
of his trousers, the old man found 
the ticket. 

“Dear me! Why, here it is!” he 
cried, as though he had just found 
it. “I had it in my mouth all the 
time!” 

And he handed over the ticket just 
«s the train drew out. 

“Confound it!” he muttered, an- 
grily. “It took me a long time to 
suck last month’s date off that old 
ticket anyway.” 

And the old miser walked on his 
toes when he left the train to save 
his heels from wearing down.—Hous- 
ton Post. 


THRIFT — Old Simon 
boarded a train one day. 


KNEW H1M—There had been a tie- 
up on a Southern railroad, and the 
travelers were bored hanging around 
the country station. One of them in 
desperation started up a conversation 
with one of the villagers. “That boy 
over there,” he said, pointing to a 
native youth, “looks as awkward as 
a lame mule.” 

“He is,” agreed the resident. 
“He’s a shiftless, no account, lyin’ 
rascal, too lazy to walk up hill.” 

“How do you happen to know so 
much about him?” 

“Who, me? Well, I’d_ oughter. 
I’m his father.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 


Force OF HABIT—“Sir, when you 
eat here you needn’t dust off your 
plate,” the indignant restaurant 
keeper said. “Beg pardon, just force 
of habit,” said the baseball umpire. 
—Washington Times, 


The New Bill o’ Fare 
































“WAITER, SINCE WHEN HAS THE ROOM 
NUMBER FIGURED IN THE RESTAURANT CHECK ?” 
—[e’ Rire (Paris). 


His SIMPLE EXxcUSE—Mrs. Flat- 
bush—Where have you been till this 
late hour? 

Mr. Flatbush—To the lecture, as I 
told you before I went. 

Mrs. Flatbush—But you couldn’t 
be at a lecture as late as this? 

Mr. Flatbush—Oh, yes, I could. 
You see, the lecturer’ stuttered. 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


Busy To No PurposeE—“Gabson 
seems to be an industrious man.” 

“You are right.” 

“Then he is industrious?’ 

“No, he seems to be. Gabson can 
come nearer to giving a correct imi- 
tation of the ant while leading the 
care-free life of a grasshopper than 
any other man I ever knew.”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


’ 








How TO SELL A BATHING SUIT— 
“This is a lovely bathing suit.” 

“It is, madam.” 

“But a trifle—er—daring in de- 
sign.” 

“Ah, madam, a woman without a 


perfect figure couldn’t wear this 
suit.” 

“Of course not. MI’ll take 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


it ” 
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GoopD BUSINESS—“Say, Jim,” said 
the friend of the taxicab driver, 
standing in front of the vehicle, 
“there’s a purse lying on the floor 
of your car.” 

The driver looked carefully around 
and then whispered: 

“Sometimes when business is bad 
I put it there and leave the door open. 
It’s empty, but you’ve no idea how 
many people jump in for a short drive 
when they see _ it.”—Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 


SoLp—“You never sit and talk to 
me as you did before we were mar- 
ried,” sighed the young wife. 

“No,” replied the husband, who 
was a draper’s assistant; “the guv’nor 
told me to stop praising the goods as 
soon as the bargain was struck.” 
—London Tit-Bits. 


Experience Doesn’t Always Count 

















Cycling Amazon 


(after collision)—IT WAS YOUR FAULT! 


I WAS RIDING MY WHEE! 


CAREFULLY AND I’VE HAD EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN RIDING! 


Pedestrian- 
SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS’ 


MADAM, I THINK IT WAS Yours! 
EXPERIENCE IN WALKING! 


I WAS WALKING CAREFULLY, AND I'VE HAD 
Passing Show (London). 
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NEW MOVES IN THE MOVIES 
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The Man with the Megaphone 


By MYRON M. STEARNS 


RE you satisfied with the sal- 
A ary you are getting? 

Do you ever have that tired 
feeling, and wish you had an easier 
time? 

Have you kept the promises you 
made your wife and yourself when 
you were married, about a big yard 
for all the children to play in and a 
little bank of your own? 

Is there any other part of the 
world you'd like to see? 

Could you use more money? 

The answer to all these questions, 
of course, is simple: Be a motion 
picture director, and laugh at the 
rest of the world. 

The man with the megaphone 
gets from a paltry two or three hun- 
dred a week up. "Way up. Up to 
two or three thousand a week. 

He’s the commanding officer of the 
motion picture company—the Na- 
poleon of the screen. In any ulti- 
mate analysis, he’s the main author 
of the photoplay—the man who tells 
the story in terms of celluloid. 

If we could get behind the repu- 
tation of this or that Captain of Fi- 
nance, this Senator or the other, we 
might find that the motion picture 
director, whose ideas, whose ideals, 
whose screen conceptions go to mil- 
lions on millions of people, is about 
the most important man in the whole 
country today. It is his ability and 
personality that is in no small meas- 
ure determining what sort of a na- 
tion we shall be, say ten or twenty 
years from now. 

Why shouldn’t we all be motion pic- 
ture directors and get those good sal- 
aries and determine those fates of 
the whole nation ourselves ?—Surely, 
we can all tell stories! 

Several reasons. Some of ‘em in- 
teresting. 

While M’sieur Megaphone, the di- 
rector, is to all intents and purposes 
fundamentally a story-teller, he is a 
whole lot of other things besides. 

Suppose all the writers of the 


country—newspaper reporters, mag- 
azine writers, novelists, poets, and 
real authors de luxe—were to be 
culled over for possible director ma- 
terial. Only a certain proportion of 
them, and likely not a very large pro- 
portion at that, would be found avail- 
able. 

Likely the newspaper reporters 
would furnish the greatest number, 
on account of their training in versa- 
tility. Like monkeys, reporters have 
to learn to think quickly, so as not 
to fall off the tree. That’s good 
training for being a director. 

The poets would prove pretty poor 
picking. 

But suppose we should turn to 
some other profession, and leave the 
poor writers alone for a_ while. 





Pictures Worth Watching: 


THE CONQUERING POWER 
Heavy drammer, some power, and high 
artistic beauty, directed by the man who 
megaphoned “The Four Horsemen.” 

WAY Do N EAST 
The greatest melodrama yet screened. 
marked by fine artistry but also marred 
by slap-stick. 

THE Four di HORSEMEN 
An episodic drama of war, with scenes 
having nothing to do with war that are 
still better. 

AN UNWILLING HERO 
Will Rogers in a story of a real loafer 
that you like in spite of his loafer’s life. 

THE GOLEM 
A weird story that tells in tortured back- 
grounds how a clay figure came to life to 
save the Jews in Prague. 

A YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT 
A satire that runs from American wit to 
armoured knights on motorcycles, with 
lots of laughs. 

CARNIVAL 
The first real film contribution from 
England to be released in America. 
Othello with a happy ending. 

GYPSY BLOOD 
The opera “Carmen” artistically trans- 
se into a screen tragedy, with Pola 

ri as vamp. 

DECEP 10N 
Spectacle- drama with wonderful charac- 
terizations, founded on the life and wives 


of Henry VIII. 

WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 
An attempt to get fine characterization 
- the screen, that succeds to the extent 

utting over a subtle theme. 

EXPER ENCE 
Well done renewal of the old morality- 
play type of photodrama, that lures you 

a Sermon on Vice. 

THE “OLD “NEST 
Realistic and at times rather ipping 
slice-o’-life; too convincing to & very 
popular | 
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Blacksmithing, for instance. Likely 
we'd find quite a few potential di- 
rectors there. 

Indeed, it seems almost as though 
not a few of our present directors 
were blacksmiths before they took to 
the megaphone—perhaps not always 
wisely, but too well. 

Your average blacksmith is a 
large, confident, capable man. Like 
the kings of olden time, he fre- 
quently comes to his profession hon- 
estly, by birthright of brawn and 
muscle and strength in the arm. 
This gives him a certain confidence 
in himself—he is physically mightier 
than other men. 

A good director must have confi- 
dence in himself—must be able to 
inspire it in others. This confidence 
even the best of writers may lack. 
Indeed, often does. 

Your average blacksmith is a good 
inventor. He has to mend wheelbar- 
rows, concoct sturdy go-carts, piece 
together parts of broken machinery, 
repair reapers, auto-springs, farm 
wagons and waffle-irons. 

This makes him resourceful. A 
good director must be resourceful. 
A good blacksmith must be able to 
handle horses and mules—‘“gentle” 
‘em patiently, or if necessary force 
down resistance. 

Excellent training for getting the 
best results from actors—but per- 
haps insufficient even at that. 

This one point—ability to handle 
actors effectively, sympathetically, if 
necessary forcefully—has had a great 
deal to do with the present selection 
of directors. It explains in great 
measure why, of all fields of activity 
in the country, the stage alone has 
been pretty thoroughly culled for 
good directorial material. 

For of all the shy, trembling, 
moody, temperamental, stubborn, 
sensitive, sentimental, egotistical— 
and possibly even treacherous—hu- 
man gazelles, the movie star is easily 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Big Moments in the Lives of Screen Celebrities 


(Top, left panel) Cort GRIF- IRENE CASTLE TREMAN AND HUS 
FITH, VITAGRAPH STAR, WHOSE POU’ BAND COUNT THE SOLID GOLD FISH IN 
AND GOO-GQOS MAKE EXHIBITORS RI THE SWIMMING-POOL AT THE REAR O! 
JOICE THAR IN OUR VERY MIDST IS THEIR ITHACA HOME, WHILE “METEM 
THE REAL *RMBODIME OF ROSETTI’S PSYCHOSIS,” THE BLOODED BANIAN 
“BLESSED ‘DaMos THOUGH THEY  FROG-HOUND, KEEPS A WATCHFUL EY? 
SAY IT DIFFERENTLY. ON THE SN KING AFTERNOON 

SHADOWS ON THE LAWN, 

[HE KID IN THE BARBER’'S CHAIR IS 
JACKIE COOGAN WHOSE INCOME Is 
(ON PAPER) GREATER THAN THAT O! % 

PRESIDENT HARDING. (In cirel 
JACKIE TAKES A  LOCOMOTIVE-CAR 
RIDE FOR HIS PRESS-AGENT 


9- 





¢y 


Irrepressible, 





Felix—THEY TELL ME YOUR COMPLEXION IS 
ALL MADE UP. 

Felice—IT’s FALSE. 

Felix—THAT’S WHAT THEY MEANT. 
Princeton Tiger. 


Asked for a Tip 

Sue—I sent him home at once. 

Rene—But he is very nice! 

“You would have done the same 
thing. He said that if I would loan 
him a dollar he would kiss me again.” 
—Washington and Jefferson Wag 
Jag. 


Just An Accident 

“Why, Johnny, you’ve got a lump 
on your head. Have you been fight- 
ing again?” 

“Fightin’? Not me.” 

“But somebody struck you.” 

“Nobody struck me. I wasn’t fight- 
in’ at all. It was an accident.” 

“An accident!” 

“Yes, I-was.sitting on top of Tom- 
my Scanlan, and J forgot {p hold his 
feet.””—Carolina Tar Baby. 


Absolutely 

If a fellow tries to kiss a girl and 
gets away with it, he is a man. If 
he tries and doesn’t get away with 
it, he is a brute. If he doesn’t try 
but would get away with it if he did 
try, he is a coward. If he doesn’t 
try and wouldn’t get away with it if 
he did try, he is a wise man.—Wash- 
ington and Jefferson Wag Jag. 


Joyous, 


Impersonation 


In another fellow’s dress suit, 

With another fellow’s girl, 

In another fellow’s car, 

During another fellow’s dance, 

Feeding her another fellow’s line 

Under another fellow’s name... 

Page the nerve specialist !—Vir- 
ginia Reel. 


The Real Thing 
HE scarf which now my lady 
wears 
Is imitation seal; 
Thus she, in confidence, declares, 
Else I had deemed it real. 


Content it shields her throat so fair, 
Her cheeks it nestles by, 

’'Twould touch her lips did it but dare, 
And so, in sooth, would I, 


No artificial stuff for me, 

I’ve bragged—all must be real; 
Yet now I'd sell my soul to be, 

That imitation seal.—Lehigh Burr. 





« 
eel ela. 


His 


“HE’s A. GOOD MIXER.” 
“SOCIAL?” 
“NO—COCKTAIL!"—Yale Record. 
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Irresponsible 


“THE DIVINITY THAT SHAPES OUR ENDs.” 
Washington and Jefferson Wag Jag. 


Impertinence 

Summer Boarder (to young farmer 
leaning against the fence, in earnest 
conversation with his sweetheart) -— 
I say, young man, is your honey 
fresh? 

Hiram, Jr.—None o’ yer goldarned 
business.—Pitt Panther. 


An Old-Fashioned Girl 
Mary has two dimpled knees, 
As many maidens do, 
But Mary’s skirts conceal her knees, 
And that is something new. 
—Washington & Jefferson Wag Jag. 


That Tired Feeling 
Ride and the girls ride with you; 
Walk, and you walk alone; 
For the flappers these days are set 
in their ways— 
They like a guy with a car of his 
o'vn. 
—Pitt. Panther. 


Mysterious Identity 
First Frosh—Who is Helen B. 
Happy? 
Frosh Secondus—Dono. Why? 
“The Dean advised me to work 
like her.”—Lafayette Lyre. 
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AN Excess OF EXPOUNDERS— 
“Quite a few PREACHERS were on the 
market Saturday and these were dis- 
posed of at prices ranging from 
fifty to seventy-five cents a basket.” 
—Twin City Sentinel. (Mrs. R. A. 
Schott.) 


ANTIQUITY OF HIGH-BALLS—“ ‘Mac 
McFadden, Aggie end, made the 
prize punt in the spring foot-ball 
competition. He lifted the ball in a 
high spiral that soared 65 YEARS.” 
—Portland (Ore.) Journal. (Percy 
M. Johnson.) 


CHICKEN-HEARTED! — “With Car- 
melio Chillemi, 36, of 124 Green 
street, victim of a PULLET in the 
heart, untalkative at the Homeopathic 
hospital where little hope is enter- 
tained for his recovery.”—Albany 
Journal. (Alice Rosboro.) 


THE BAR SINISTER—“The govern- 
ing board of Scherley High issued an 
order barring not only stock- 
ings and lip-sticks, but cigar- 
ettes both TAILOR-MADE and 
home-made.’’—New York 
American. (Lillian Fine.) 


A BROKEN BEAUTY—‘Mrs. 
Graham a few days ago an- 
nounced the BREAKING of her 
daughter Geraldine to Whit- 
ney Warren, Jr., New York.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
(H. B. Arnold.) 


PLAYED PossuM — “Abra- 
ham Harris MURDERED in 
Eighth Avenue Shop by Two 
Robbers Who Get $3,000 Loot 
—FREES SELF and Fires Shot 
at Bandits.”—Heading in New 
York World. (D. A. Moylan.) 


Fast Houses—“A trotting 
race for $25 a side will be 
held to-morrow afternoon on 
the Pinckney Road at Red 
Bank between HOUSES belong- 
ing to Alex Burleigh and Dan- 
iel Asay.”—Long Branch 
Daily Record. (George B. 
Treneman. ) 


SAID TO THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. 
SIDERED, SNAP WENT THE CAMERA.” 








This Week’s Prize ‘‘Break’”’ 


Contributed by PAUL PRENTZEL 
Waterbury, Conn. 


The Ingenuous Job 
“The President of the United 
States must, according to the 
Constitution, be thirty-five years 
of age, and a NAIVE citizen of 
the United States.”—New Haven 
Register. 











A CLEVER DRIVER—“There was 
nothing furtive about her departure. 
SHE DROVE AWAY IN THE EMPTY CAR 
in high triumph.” — Metropolitan 
Magazine. (Miss Gress.) 


PUT THE BUG ON HIM—‘“ ‘Oh, 
you’re wonderful!’ she gave him an 
exuberant BUG as the door closed after 
the boy.”—Detroit Journal. (Miss 
Fayga Bofsky.) 


And the Negative Result Was Startling 





“ ‘SHALL WE POSE ?’—THAT’S WHAT THE KING OF BELGIUM 


—Port Huron Times-Herald (K. J. 
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WHIIE THEY CON- 


Mackay). 


WHERE THE BILLS ARE KILLED— 
“Probably the longest waiting line 
Springfield has ever seen stood 
through the hours last night, several 
thousand individuals wanting to enter 
the EXECUTION MANSION to greet Gov. 


Small.”—Chicago Evening Post. (J. 
B. Stanton.) 
HoT WATER SYMBOLISM — “The 


MEMORIAL will be in the form of A 
HUGE BOILER as symbolical of Rev. 


Baker’s life.’"—Erie (Pa.) Daily 
Herald. (W. de Witt.) 
PROTRACTED INOSTALGIA—‘Traces 


of tears on her face, and her manner 
of greeting him, told him that she 
was homesick, and he was intensely 
sorry for her, having been so bitterly 
homesick himself for THREE CENT- 
URIES OF YEARS.”—Augusta (Me.) 
“Comfort.” (Chas. Svanford.) 


VIA THE CORNISH COAST?—“FIF- 
TEEN EARS of Iowa corn will leave for 
the seacoast this week, for 
shipment to Constantinople for 
food relief purposes.’’—Daily 
Oklahoman. (Floyd Sturges.) 


AIR CREATES APPETITE 
“With the six-piece McDer- 
mott orchestra it was not neces- 
Sary to stop WHILE THE MUSIC 
ATE SUPPER.”—Marathon (N. 
Y.) Independent. (Mrs. W. A. 
Godwin. ) 


WHY FRA ELBERTUS WENT 
Dow N—‘“LaVercombe had tes- 
tified that he became a student 
of Hubbard, who was lost on 
the Lusitania TO EXPAND HIS 
VOCABULARY.’ —Detroit Jour- 
nal. (Andy McGuire.) 


A CASE OF FLU—“A meteor, 
or a series of meteors that 
passed over middle and south- 
ern Georgia about 9 o’clock 
this morning exploding and 
showering hot metal as heavy 
as iron, frightened people in 
the sections of the state where 
the PNEUMONIA was visible.” 
Danville (Va.) Register. (W. 
D. Cousins.) 
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Drawn by CHARLES A. HUGHES. 
Miss Hippo—-You KNOW, MISTER MONK, 
BEAUTY IS BUT SKIN-DEEP. 


Who’s Who in Zooland 
By MARY GRAHAM BONNER 
The Hippopotamus 
\ HEN visitors come to the Zoo 

they know me. I’m not a snob. 
I don’t put on airs. There are some 
creatures such as the Capybara and 
the Agouti and the South American 
Tapir who have to be introduced by 
the keeper. They’re not friendly and 
sociable. There is nothing about 
them of the “Hail-fellow-well-met” 
spirit that there is about me. No 
one can mistake a hippo. He’s on 
speaking terms with ’most everybody. 

Now take that Capybara gentle- 
man. I mean that for the moment 
we will think of him. No one needs 
to take him away of course! 

He has put on such fine manners 
with that name of his. He acts as 
though he belonged to the Animals’ 
Society Club and was allowed to 
write on their Club note paper which 
has as its crest the picture 
of a groom helping a Pom 





“AHA! THEN, MY DEAR MISS HIPPO, WITH 
YOUR THICK SKIN YOU MUST HAVE CORNERED 
THE BEAUTY-MARKET. 





Drawn by LAUREN StTovT. 


“Goop GRACIOUS! WHAT IN THE WORLD 
ARE YOU EATING?” 

“I'VE HAD INDIGESTION OF LATE, AND MY 
DOCTOR TOLD ME TO KEEP ON A STAPLE DIET.” 


The Fashions in Birdland 
By Zoe HARTMAN 
‘THE snowbird and the paroquet 
went into partnership, 
They opened up a clothing store 
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For all the birds that hop or soar, 
And specially for stylish birds that 
make the winter trip; 
Their feathers were the smartest 
togs that birdies ever wore. 


The trouble was, the paroquet liked 
colors bright and gay, 
She thought that feathers were for 
show, 
And not to keep off wind and snow; 
While Mrs. Snowbird was for coats 
of sober hue and gray, 
She said they should be thick and 
warm—’twas far more stylish so. 


Miss Paroquet worked very hard and 
earnestly to sell 
To Jenny Wrez. a peacock’s tail, 
A cardinal’s plumage to the quail; 
And Mrs. Snowbird thought the tan- 
ager looked very “swell” 
In grouse’s feathers, but alas! she 
didn’t make the sale! 


At last, to end the squabble, they en- 
gaged the wise Miss Owl; 

Said she, “No custom- 
ers you'll lose 





out of an automobile. | 
Capybara is simply a big | 
gray pig. It is true he | 
comes from South America 
and that he’s a swimmer 
which the American pig is 
not—but Capybara can’t 
swim into society. 

No, I’m one they all 
know. That’s because I 
have a big generous 
mouth, a big generous 
body, a big generous na- 
ture. I only weigh three 
thousand pounds now but 
I'm growing generously. 

So come and see the 








If only you decide to use 
The styles of Madame 
Nature, who designs 

for every fowl. 
Display her fashion 
plates and let the bird- 
ies come and choose!” 


And so they sent for pat- 
terns of the Great 
Designer’s syles, 

A coat each birdie chose 
in haste, 

With favorite colors 
trimmed or faced; 
The partners were delight- 

ed, though they said 








Hippopotamus. No airs 
or graces about him—just 
good substantial animal ‘Poot. 


“SO THE LIGHT CAN’T GO OUT AT NIGHTS.” REPLIED THE SILLY LITTLE 


sense! PEANUT 


Photographed by Coss. X. SUINN. 


“WHY DO THEY PUT THE GLASS AROUND THE LIGHT?” ASKED THE 
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with pitying smiles, 
““My dear, it’s odd how Na- 

ture’s modes can please 

the awfulest taste!” 























To the Barber 


By ETHEL MARJORIE KNAPP 


N ow. Mr. Barber-man, take care! 
7 Little Miss Isabella’s hair 
Is soft and fine and very fair. 


We would not cut it, but you see 
With buttons, it will not agree, 
And gets snarled up continually. 


Why every morn and every night, 
Whene’er the comb comes into sight. 
Like angry dogs, those tangles fight. 


And so it seems the wisest way, 
To cut it short without delay, 
Nor have such war another day. 


But, Mr. Barber, cut with care! 
Remember! Isabella’s hair 
Is soft and fine and very fair. 


The Ich-thy-o-sau-rus 
By Ivy KELLERMAN REED 


eS various places on the earth, 
Where once were oceans vast, 
The Ichthyosaurus swam about, 
Long aeons in the past. 


Some forty feet or so in length 
The biggest was, they say, 
With spinal column flexible 
As fishes have to-day. 


His body in its general shape 
Reminds us of a whale, 

Although he had two pairs of fins, 
And quite a different tail. 


The whale’s extremity concludes 
In horizontal fin, 

Which helps him rise without delay 
When air he must take in. 





Photograph by VAN Dex WEYDE. 
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Drawn by CHARLES A. HUGHES. 


Johuny Bug (pointing to skunk)—Papa! Is THE MAN RUNNING FROM THE PRETTY LITTLE 
CAT? 

f‘aupu Bug HE WAS, MY DEAR CHILD; BUT NOW HE IS JUST TRYING TO RUN AWAY FROM 
HIMSELF. 


— Ichthyosaurus’ blood was cold, The Mendicant and 
nd smaller brain had he, 
Hence not as often did he seek the Ram 
The surface of the sea. By BERNARD SEXTON 
N Benares a son was born into a 
His tail was long and tapering, merchant’s family. He grew up, 
And vertical his fin, entered his father’s calling and 
So this propelled him rapidly, made lots of money. He didn’t use 
When food he wished to win. false measures or false words. 


When he said that the goods were 
of such a quality his customers 
were certain he spoke the truth. 
His house and shop looked out 
from the rear upon a sheep pasture. 
There the Benares rams fought each 
other and lorded it over their fol- 


In long and pointed jaws were sct 
Two hundred teeth or more, 

And bony overlapping plates 
Around big eyes he wore. 


I’m glad fish lizards queer as this lowers. Citizens passed through the 
Departed long ago, rams’ fighting-ground with caution. 
A reptile of more modern sort One day a mendicant appeared, walk- 
We'd rather meet, I know. ing across the pasture. When he 


was half way over a lordly ram 
blocked his path. The ram backed 
off . . . and when the mendicant saw 
this, he thought the ram was mak- 
ing reverence to him! 

“Run!” cried the resident ob- 
server. ‘“He’s going to butt you!” 

The mendicant looked incred- 
ulous. Then the ram charged—and 
slammed him flat on the ground, 
breaking half a dozen ribs and 
knocking him unconscious. The 
observer rescued him and carried 
him into the house. 

The mendicant was a long time in 
recovering, but he was grateful to 
be alive. “What terrible beasts!” he 
said. “I’ve been through the jungles 
unharmed. I have heard the roar 
of tigers in the night—but I was 
never hurt until this creature as- 
saulted me, and I in my innocence 
thinking it was a salutation!” 

“You have gained true knowledge, 
sir,” answered his rescuer, “and at 
great cost. So it is with us all. We 


“WILL TOWSER EAT OUT OF YOUR HAND?” ‘ : ; ” 
“YES, AND OUT OF YOUR LEG TOO, IF HE GETS A CHANCE!” learn only through harsh experience. 
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—an aristocratic 


FRENCH IVORY 
CIGARETTE CASE 


Springs open at the thumb’s 
command. Flower or butterfly 
patterns or plain case with an 
initial $1, with monogram, $1.50. 
FRENCH IVORY 
Put and 
Take Top 
—plays popular 
games. 50c postpai 
INLAID CO. 
1078 Broad St. 
Providence, R. I 


The Man with the 
Megaphone 


(Continued from Page 26) 

















chief. Even the gifted blacksmith | 


may not be equal to the task hand- 
ling a team of ’em. 

But, of course, a good black- 
smith is not always a good story- 
teller. Lots of pictures already on 
the screen demonstrate that beyond 
a doubt. So there you are again. 

Soon, to be sure, there will be col- 
lege departments, correspondence 
schools, and all the rest, showing the 
road to the golden goal, where the 
megaphone lies on plush. 

Then we won’t have to rely on the 
blacksmiths and the actors alone, 


with an occasional newspaper re- | 


porter thrown in for good measure. 
Even a mechanic will have to prove 
he’s a good story-teller as well, be- 
fore he is allowed to as much as 
whisper through the megaphone— 


just as today the story-teller first has 


to prove he’s a good mechanic. 
Speed the day! 
You and I can help, Chester, by 
posting ourselves intelligently on cel- 
luloid matters, and then boosting for 


the best, in so far as we are given | 


to see the best. 


The rest will follow. Class D di- | 


rectors will starve to death—or go 


back to their old jobs at the shop or | 


in the smithy. 
(Next week: “Celluloid Trade- 
marks’’) 


A-hem! 
A girl may be up-to-date, but her 
rival may meaningly inquire what 
date. 





‘Cuticura Talcum| 
is Fragrant and 


Very Healthful 


Sample free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
7, Malden, | oon 25c. everywhere. 
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Drawn by S. De_LevANTE. 


WILLIE SEES HIS REST GIRL PASS, 


be 


WALL-NUTS 


James Montgomery Flagg 





This clever pic- 
ture, in full 
colors, ll x 14, 
mounted on 
heavy mat.ready 
for the frame, 


sent prepaid for 





627 W. 43d St. 











twenty-five 











cents. 


JUDGE arT PRINT 


New York City 





His Little Mistake 
By KATHERINE NEGLEY 


| WIGHT ALFRED fully under- 
stood women. This was but 
natural as he had made dressing and 
the study of women his life work. 
When he met Luetta, he noticed 
her extreme styles, her dainty groom- 
ing, and her sophisticated manner. 
In a very short time, he dared her 
to go out with him and a party of 
his friends who were known the city 
over. The program was to have din- 
ner, drop in at a cabaret, go to a 
dance, and then visit a road house 
several miles out from the city. 
“The idea!” exclaimed Luetta. 
Dwight Alfred looked surprised, 
then crestfallen. Just to think of a 
connoisseur of women like himself, 
making such a mistake. 
“The idea,” went on Luetta, “of 
thinking it was necessary to dare me 


Let Us Hope Not 
“Do you suppose the world will 
ever become absolutely perfect?” 
“If it does, it will be hell.” 





If you don’t read Film Fun 
you don’t get all the 
movie news 


The September issue now be- 
ing sold by your newsdealer 
See the pictures of Coming Stars. 
Read what the Present Stars are doing. 
See how they do it on the other side 
of the world. 
You get everything in Film Fun for 20c 


At your nearest newsdealer, NOW 





ROMEI KE’ PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 

We will send you all newspaper clip 
pings which may appear about you, your friends or any subject 
on which you may want to be “‘up-to-date."' livery newspaper 
or periodical of importance in the United States and Europe is 
searched Terins $7.50 for 100 clippings. 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


106-110 Seventh Avenue New York 
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Drawn by CARL ANDERSON. 
“YUH DROPPED YER WIND-SHIELD, 


My Poem 


By GEORGE CHAPMAN 


MUM!” 


OU sat by my side at the station, 
Fair Maid, 
With a JUDGE firmly held in your 
hand, 
And I noticed with interest the light 
in your eyes, 
As its pages you carefully scanned. 
You paused at this picture, 
looked at that joke 
And you seemed to enjoy it the 
while, 


you 


But ’twas not till you came to a poem | 


I knew, 


That you actually broke into smile. | 


1 wonder, Fair Maiden, if you really 
liked 
The verse which you read with such 
glee— 
Will you quote it and praise it—l 
hope so because 
That poem was written by me! 





qi") 
be | 

Drawn by PAUL REILLY. 
Roy on Right —GEE, YOU'RE A LUCKY KID! 


“WHA'FOR, LUCKY?” 
‘NOBODY KNOWS IF Yol 
0’ YOUR EARS,” 


DON’Y WASH BACK 

















ROM the first day in the little old schoolhouse to the last day in the 
University, Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen has helped the youth of the 
country to acquire the education that in later life makes them an asset in- 
stead of a liability to the nation. 


Indispensable to business men and women, authors, doctors, lawyers, scholars 
everyone, in fact, who has use for pen and ink. 


Three types: Regular, Safety, and Self-filling 


The self-filling type——pump or lever action 
The pump action type is simpler in construc- 
tion and has a greater ink capacity than any 
other pump-filling pen on the market. The 
lever filling action has a smaller ink capacity, 
but fills automatically and with greater con- 
venience. Select the type you like in a size 
that suits you best, $2.50 to $250. 


SELECTION AND SERVICE AT BEST DEALERS 
THE WORLD OVER 


The gold pens used in all Waterman’s Ideals are tipped with Natural Iridi- 
um and are made by us for use in Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen exclu- 
sively. You can select a point that fits your need or preferences exactly. 


The regular type is dropper-filled and, size 
| for size, has the largest ink capacity of any 
fountain pen made. 


| The safety type has a smaller ink capacity 
| but may be carried in avy position, in pocket, 
| purse or bag, without the slightest danger of 
leaking. 


L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
129 So. State St., Chicago 24 School St., Boston 17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
TERI A TC A OER RE REI REN JER OR 9 ERE ORIG eT RN TIE: 





Prescriptions Proscribed 
Flubb—Do you have any more of 
those dizzy spells? 
Dubb—Not sirce my doctor went 
off on his vacation! 


Original Research 
Professor of Anatomy—How many 
vertebrae are there in the human 
spinal column, Mr. Toddler? 
Toddler—lI’ve counted seventeen so 
far. Mebbe when the new ballroom 
styles come out I’ll find a few more. 





A Hangover 

Summer Guest—What makes this 
boat so shaky and jumpy? 

Old Salt—She’ll get over it in time. 
Y’see, when she was launched we 
didn’t have no wine 30 we baptiscd 
her with a bucketful 0’ moonshine. 


Kureka! 
“What was the biggest streak of 
luck you ever had?” 
“Having the tumble top turn up 
‘take all’ twice in succession!” 
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Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


The last two months have 
brought decided revisions in 
the prices of automobiles. Many 
which had not previously been 
reduced dropped from fifteen to 
twenty-five percent. Not since 
the war have prices been so low. 

It is useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobile 
prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to 
buy. 

There are many excellent 
values available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions 
may not prove satisfactory 
under others. The Motor De- 
partment of Lrsiiz’s WEEKLY 
will furnish readers with un- 
biased, expert advice free of 
charge. Use the coupon below, 
filling out all of the blanks in 
order that we may advise you 
thoroughly. 





COUPON 


Harotp W. Stauson, M.E. 
Manager, Motor Department 
Jupcer 
627 West 43d St. New York City 

I am considerng the purchase 
of a car to cost about $ and 
am especially interested in one 
of the (make) 

(type) 

My requirements for a car are as 
follows: 
Capacity 
Ty pe of body 
Driven and cared : 

for by . chauffeur 
Kind of roads over which car 
would be used.. 
owned other cars of the following 
makes: 


mately the type in which I am 
interested are handled by dealers 


in my territory 


Please advise me as to the car 
best suited to my requirements. 
Name.. 


Address ...... 





' town with crooked 
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Just How Words Make the Dictionary 


By BENJAMIN DE CASSERES 


Bugs’ Wings 
OR as the Rajah, arm in arm 
KF with Fred Beauvais, stepped 
away from the door, farther 
into the room it came. On the same 
day Charlie Halfounce called on Vic- 
toria Finnegan Elysée, kissed her 
thrice-coated lips and told her in a 
voice hoarse with tonsilitis that he 
was off to Tom Taggart’s. 
Oneypore! It was a fascinating 
streets, sanded 
bar-rooms and six o’clock showers. 
Cool gardens were ablaze with man- 
goes, rickey trees and the flowering 
sloe. Mrs. Barker Harrison swooned 
dead away. Wash-day always un- 
nerved her. The Professor looked at 
her huddled figure unmoved. He was 
pickled. He was Jemchung, the Hin- 
doo Einstein bug. Farragut Hutch- 
inson had died. Would his soul re- 
turn to the scenes of his private 
stock? Had Cheesil, the child, made 
good on the Follies roof? Khizr was 
leashmaster of the famous Kabyle 
dogs. They had black, bristly hair 
and sirloin jaws. They guarded the 
bathtub in Nassin’s harem. Even 
Ed-Din, the Great Kutb, dared not 
approach them. No wonder Khizr 
was the Khizr he was. 
These are merely indications of 
“Wings: Tales gf the Psychic,” by 


Achmed Abdullgh (James A. Mc- 
Cann Company). 
Stop! Look! Read! 
OF course you read—because you 
read JUDGE. 


Of course you read stories—be- 


| cause you read Burgess and Waldron. 


Of course you have taste—because 
you have read Leonard Merrick. 

The latest of the Merrick books to 
come from E. P. Dutton & Co. is a 


| collection of his lighter-veined short 


stories (“A CHeir on the Boule- 
vard’”’). 


Let me tell you, you are in for one 


of the treats of your life with this 


book. Twenty short stories—and 
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you'll carry ’em wherever you go till 
you’ve devoured the whole works. 

Lives there a man (or woman or 
child) with soul so dead who never 
to himself (or herself or itself) hath 
said: “I do not like a story”? 

Read these stories and blow the 
cobwebs off of your brain. 


What's This! 


AM a man who loves common- 

places. I dote on self-evident 
truths—such as, America is the land 
of liberty, or, It is only by steadily 
upholding the hands of our rulers 
that our children will get pure milk. 
But once in a while I go in for ex- 
traordinary and bizarre statements. 

Now, pipe this gem of Guy Emer- 
son’s (“The New Frontier”; Henry 
Holt & Company) : 

“A considerable part of the pres- 
ent unrest in this country is due to 
the widespread failure to understand 
the significance of the American sys- 
tem of society and government. An 
honest but often somewhat superfi- 
cial Americanism needs to be en- 
riched by a more specific, reasoned 
patriotism, based upon a knowledge 
of what America was and is and 
may become. If we are a 
‘nation of idealists with a genius 
for the practical,’ if we can revivify 
the splendid vision of the pioneers 
who firmly established and handed 
down to us a nation great in material 
wealth and equally great in its fun- 
damental idealism, we can proceed 
with stout hearts toward our own 
frontiers.” 

It is hard for me, as a practical, 
head-and-heart-of-oak business man 
to sign on the dotted line of the 
above. é 

I am a conservative. Now, our 
“pioneers” were pretty hard nuts, 
had radical booze habits, started a 
revolution against the established 
government, and were otherwise red. 

Back to sanity, Mr. Emerson, I 
beg of you! 


PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN. NEW YORK 


















































Now—as to economy 
& 


CONOM*Y is not only a matter of saving. It 

consists also of spending money to best advan- 

tage. You can often add materially to the effective- 

ness of your purchases by reading the advertise- 
ments in this publication. 


Advertising identifies goods of unquestioned 
value. When a manufacturer puts his name on a 
product and tells you about it, you may rest assured 
that it is worth while. It does not pay to advertise 
merchandise that is not sound. The comebacks 
are too costly. 


Make a practice of reading advertisements. 
Read them as news from the business world, pub- 
lished for your benefit. 


Sometimes, they keep you from making an un- 
wise purchase by pointing out just why one article 
suits your needs better than another. 4 step toward 
real economyl 


Often, they help you live better and dress better 
and make more of your income in every way. -4/so, 
real economy. 


‘ 


And you will find that they frequently save you 
money. 


Economy, certainly 












































todd MAN who works or plays 
outdoors should have this book 





It tells the story of the Collins Coat—something new and 
better in the sweater line. The Collins Coat is tailored to fit 
the body, 100% pure-wool fabric, double-knitted from two fine 
yarns. Made up in four distinctive styles ranging in price 
from $5.25 to $7.50; seven beautiful Heather colors. Send 
for the book which tells the story. 


W. E. TILLOTSON MFG. COMPANY 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


MILLS: PITTSFIELD, MASS. 




















